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VACATION time is approaching. In 

many schools it is already here. In 
others it is just around the corner. Soon 
the classroom doors will be closed and 
millions of students will be enjoying 
the long respite from school activities 
which tradition provides. 

But history in its relentless march 
knows no vacation. Your formal studies 
of world affairs are over for a while, 
but the fateful procession of events 
moves on. While the school doors are 
closing, the representatives of powerful 
nations are conferring about problems 
of great difficulty and importance. De- 
cisions will be made this summer, and 
upon the wisdom of these decisions the 
hope of the world may depend. 

National policies will be framed dur- 
ing the summer months by the men we 
have named to guide our destinies 
through a hard and trying time. Public 
opinion will be taking form. Active 
citizens will be busy, exerting unceas- 
ing influence on the formulation of poli- 
cies and on the course of history. 

Your classes will not be in session 
this summer to observe, to study, and 
to influence the unending flow of his- 
toric events—but that does not con- 
demn you to inactivity. You are free 
to go on with your work as citizens. 
As a matter of fact, you have more free 
time than you have had before to use 
in learning about the problems of the 
hour, and to increase your knowledge 
and influence through your own studies. 

Whether or not your schools are 
closed, your libraries are open. You 
can spend a reasonable amount of your 
time in reading, in following TV and 
radio programs on public affairs, in dis- 
cussions with your friends. You can, 
day by day, improve the quality of your 
citizenship. 

I say that you may spend a reason- 
able time in such studies, for nothing 
more should be asked of you. You 
should spend part of your vacation time 
in pleasurable read- 
ing, in sports, in fol- 
lowing your hob- 
bies, in recreation, 
in studying voca- 
tional opportunities. 

Some time should 
be given to recrea- 
tion which will con- 
tribute to personal 
health and happi- 
ness. You may find 
relief from the hard 
strain of school studies. It is impor- 
tant for you to use your summer in 
such a way that you will return to 
school next fall refreshed. 

But remember that your studies of 
public problems should not be inter- 
rupted during the summer months. This 
is a time when the citizens of every 
democracy, our own included, should be 
active and alert. This is not a time for 
either pessimism or heedless optimism. 

There is still a chance to end the 
horrors of war and to build a lasting 
peace. This priceless achievement will 
not come automatically, but it may be 
realized through the adoption of wise 
and patient policies by the democratic 
nations. 

Here is a goal worth working for, but 
it can be realized only if all the people 
of the democratic nations are on the job. 
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HERBLOCK IN WASHINGTON POST 


YOU WON’T FEEL A THING? Many Republicans say that defense costs can 


be cut without hurting our nation’s security. 


to cut down now. 


Many Democrats think it’s risky 


Eisenhower Policies 


After Four Months, Pattern of Our Country’s New Republican 


Administration Is Now Beginning to Take Shape 


issue of the current 


\* our final 
school year we are reviewing the 
record that President Eisenhower’s 


administration has by this time 
chalked up. Eisenhower has held 
America’s highest office for a little 
over four months. His governmental 
programs are still in their early 
stages, but nevertheless it is now 
possible to make a number of observa- 
tions about the new Chief Executive 
and his work. 

President and Congress. Especially 
interesting, and also surprising to 
many observers, is Eisenhower’s rela- 
tionship with the country’s lawmakers. 
During the Truman and Roosevelt 
administrations, Americans became ac- 
customed to bitter conflicts between 
the Capitol and the White House. It 
was generally believed that such bat- 
tles would continue during Eisen- 
hower’s term. Some of his views were 
known to differ sharply from those 
of prominent congressional leaders in 
his own party. 

But the fight has not developed—at 
least not yet. Eisenhower tries hard 
to stay on genuinely friendly terms 
with the lawmakers. He has refused 
to condemn or criticize them, or to 
make sharp demands for congres- 


sional action. He has formed a close 
partnership with Senator Robert Taft 
of Ohio—his 1952 rival for the Re- 
publican Presidential nomination. 

Some of Eisenhower’s friends are 
disappointed by his failure to “get 
tough” with Congress. They fear 
that unless he puts up a fight, the law- 
makers will not enact the legislation 
which he regards as necessary. Other 
observers contend that Eisenhower 
hasn’t yet surrendered to Congress on 
any major point, and that he has 
strengthened his position by avoiding 
unnecessary skirmishes. 

World struggle. Since the last time 
this country had a Republican Presi- 
dent, 20 years ago, there has been 
a tremendous change in our relations 
with the rest of the world. In the 
early 1930’s we were trying to stand 
apart and to “steer clear” of foreign 
connections. We hadn’t even joined 
the League of Nations—forerunner of 
the United Nations. 

Today the United States is leader 
of the free world. Eisenhower’s 
major worries now revolve around 
the question of how our leadership 
task should be handled. 

An outstanding problem, of course, 

(Continued on page 6)" 


NATO Allters 


Defense Plans 


United States and Allies Slow 
Pace of Rearmament, and 
Still Face Problems 


HE North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 

zation is shifting gears. Just like 
a truck going up a steep grade, the 
14-nation group that is building up 
Europe’s defenses against communist 
aggression is changing from high 
gear to a lower gear which, according 
to most NATO leaders, will be better 
suited for the long, hard pull ahead. 

The decision to build European 
defenses at a slower rate was made at 
a recent meeting of the NATO nations 
in Paris. Representatives of 14 coun- 
tries carefully reviewed NATO’s prog- 
ress. Though they were not entirely 
satisfied about the defense organiza- 
tion’s headway, they agreed that 
NATO had come a long way in the 
past four years. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation was set up in 1949 to defend 
Europe against Russian aggression. 
The original membership included the 
United States, Canada, and 10 Euro- 
pean countries (Iceland, Denmark, 
Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
France, Luxembourg, Italy, Portugal, 
and Great Britain). Later Greece 
and Turkey joined the alliance. 

All 14 lands are pledged to work 
together to build armed strength and 
to help one another in time of war. 
In effect, the NATO alliance is a 
warning to Russia that if she attacks 
Western Europe, she can expect that 
joint military action will be immedi- 
ately taken against her. 

During the past few years, NATO 
has been building up its armed forces, 
An army, navy, and air force are be- 
ing created, and military plans are 
being drawn up for use in case of 
a Russian attack. 

The first leader of the allied forces 
in Europe was General Dwight Eisen- 
hower. When he resigned last spring 

(Continued on page 2) 
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GENERAL ALFRED GRUENTHER, 
who will soon replace General Matthew 
Ridgway as Supreme Allied Commander 
of NATO forces in Europe 
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NATO’s Progress 


(Continued from page 1) 


to seek the Republican nomination for 
President, he was succeeded by Gen- 
eral Matthew Ridgway who, in a few 
weeks, will be followed by General 
Alfred Gruenther. 

One of Ridgway’s top assistants at 
his headquarters near Paris is British 
Field Marshall Viscount Montgomery. 
Commander of NATO’s naval forces 
in the Atlantic is Admiral Lynde Mc- 
Cormick, an American, whose head- 
quarters are at Norfolk, Virginia. As- 
sisting General Ridgway and Admiral 
McCormick are many highly qualified 
officers from other NATO countries. 

Until recently, NATO’s planning 
was based on the idea that 1954 
would be the “year of danger.” It 
was felt that Russia’s military build-up 
would reach a dangerous point at 
that time with the possibility that 
she might launch an attack into West- 
ern Europe. Consequently, 1954 be- 
came the target date for bringing the 
NATO forees to fighting strength. 

The biggest decision made at the 
recent Paris conference was to aban- 
don the 1954 target date, and to 
shift NATO’s build-up to a long-range 
basis. The defense effort in Western 
Europe will no longer have an “emer- 
gency” air. “Slow but steady” is the 
new motto of the day at NATO. 

One reason behind the change in 
approach is the belief of NATO plan- 
ners that no single year can be called 
the “year of danger.’”’ They are now 
leaning to the view that 1954 will 
be no more or less dangerous a year 
than 1955, 1956, or later years. 

Another reason behind the “stretch- 
out” is the feeling in many European 
countries that they must slow up re- 
armament or they may seriously up- 
set their economies. Large expendi- 
tures for defense mean higher taxes 
and lower living standards. President 
Eisenhower summed up the problem 
involved here when he told reporters 
recently that a defense plan has to be 
based on the ability of the people in 
a country to make a living so they can 
support the plan. 

Also back of the decision to slow 
up the defense program was the feel- 
ing on the part of some that Western 
Europe is not so open to Soviet attack 
as it was a few years ago. Some of 
NATO’s top leaders strongly disagree 
with this view, and they are afraid 
that it may lead to a dangerous let- 
down in the defense effort. They say 
that a review of NATO’s armed 
strength shows many weak spots. 
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DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


THE 14 NATO COUNTRIES reach from the United States to Iceland in the North Atlantic, and across Europe to Asia 


Today the NATO forces include 
some 1,600 naval vessels, about 60 
divisions of ground troops ready to 
fight (divisions vary from 12,000 to 
20,000 men), and close to 4,000 planes. 
The defense line stretches from Nor- 
way down through Central Europe 
to the Mediterranean Sea and then 
eastward through Greece and Turkey. 

The state of NATO’s defenses varies 
a good deal from area to area. The 
center part of the line, in Western 
Germany, is better protected than 
some other regions. It is here that the 
U. S. Seventh Army is stationed, with 
five full divisions and additional 
smaller units. The British and 
French each have four or five divi- 
sions in Germany, and the Belgians, 
Dutch, and Canadians have troops 
here or nearby. All in all, about 19 
divisions and more than 2,000 planes 
protect this area which has long been 
an invasion route from the east. 

Greece and Turkey form the south- 
ern anchor of the defense line. Here 
are some 30 divisions of ground troops. 
However, there is little air defense 
in these countries. In case of an 
attack in this area, NATO’s naval 
forces in the Mediterranean and U. S. 
bombers stationed in North Africa 
would play a major defense role. 

Perhaps the weakest part of the 
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Portugal and Canada are providing less 
Iceland is not being .asked to contribute any troops. 


line is in the north. Both Sweden 
and Finland are neutral and, while 
both have troops for their own defense, 
they cannot be coordinated into the 
NATO defense setup. Though Nor- 
way has a tremendously long boundary 
close to Soviet Russia, she has less 
than one division of ground troops 
ready to fight and could put no more 
than 200 planes in the air. 

These collective forces, stretched 
from Norway to Turkey, seem fairly 
sizable, but they do not tell the whole 
story of NATO’s defenses. The fact 
is that they do not match the mili- 
tary strength which Russia and her 
European satellites could muster. Also 
NATO is weak in reserves upon which 
it would have to depend in case of 
a Soviet attack. 


Strength of NATO Forces 


Military men are practically unani- 
mous in saying that the present NATO 
forces could not defend Western 
Europe against an all-out Russian at- 
tack. It is felt that our troops would 
slow down an invasion, and would in- 
flict considerable punishment on the 
invaders. But whether the NATO 
troops could hold out until reinforce- 
ments arrived from the United States, 
Canada, and Great Britain is—in the 
opinion of most observers—extremely 
doubtful. 

For this reason, NATO officials em- 
phasize that the strengthening of 
our forces must continue steadily, even 
though the pace is being slowed. They 
are determined that a powerful de- 
fense force be created, and they are 
disturbed by the growth of certain 
obstacles in the path of that goal. 
Here are some of the problems with 
which NATO planners are contending 
as they try to strengthen Western 
Europe’s defenses. 

Growth of apathy. When the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization came 
into existence, the need for strong 
defenses against Russia was quite ob- 
vious. The Soviet Union had extended 
its influence into Central Europe, and 
only a short time before had succeeded 
in getting control of Czechosolvakia. 
There was general agreement among 
democratically minded people in Eu- 
rope and elsewhere that strong de- 


fenses were needed against further 
communist aggression. 

The feeling is different today. Many 
Europeans are now inclined to feel 
that the period of danger is already 
over. Some exaggerate the limited 
success of NATO. Others are victims 
of Russia’s “peace” propaganda, and 
feel that there is no need for building 
a stronger defense force. Both in 
Europe and on this side of the At- 
lantic, there is a widespread desire to 
cut government spending, much of 
which goes for defense. 

Military leaders know that growing 
indifference by the people of the NATO 
nations could make the defense force 
entirely ineffective. Therefore, they 
emphasized strongly at the Paris meet- 
ing that there is no reason to think 
Russia is changing her goals. They 
pointed out, too, that the Soviet Union 
has been producing A-bombs and has 
been strengthening her own armed 
forces. We must not let the defense 
effort lag at this time, they emphati- 
cally say. 

Economic problems. One of the 
most troublesome questions concern- 
ing NATO is this: Where is the money 
coming from to finance the defense 
build-up? 

So far the United States has should- 
ered the major burden in building 
strong defenses for the free world. 
We have spent about 125 billion dol- 
lars over the past four years for de- 
fense purposes. Over the same period, 
our NATO allies in Europe have spent 
about 28 billion dollars for defense. 

The Eisenhower administration is 
now trying to lower defense spending 
in the coming year. At the same time, 
Secretary of State Dulles says that 
this country intends to give less aid 
to Europe so that we can give more 
help to Asia. Thus, it seems likely 
that our military assistance to Europe 
will drop. 

Some Americans feel that other 
NATO countries should bear a greater 
part of the defense burden. We are 
spending more than four times as 
much for defense as our European 
allies are, it is pointed out. Moreover, 
about 16 per cent of our national in- 
come goes for defense, while most of 
our NATO allies are spending less 
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than 10 per cent of their incomes for 
this purpose. 

Most Europeans feel that they are 
paying all they possibly can for de- 
fense. While they are spending less 
than we are, they point out that the 
average European earns only about 
$500 annually as compared to more 
than $1,500 in income for the average 
American. Greater defense spending, 
they say, hinges on the success their 
countries have in raising living stand- 
ards. 

The recent decision to “stretch out” 
NATO’s build-up undoubtedly reflects, 
in part, the increasing difficulty in 
getting funds. Financing will con- 
tinue to be one of the toughest prob- 
lems that the NATO planners have to 
face. 

Political problems. A wide range 
of political problems threaten to delay 
the strengthening of NATO. Many 
have their origins in ancient traditions 
and deep-set rivalries which NATO 
would change. 

For example, there is the matter of 
Western Germany. The U. S. is con- 
vinced that the West German State 
must be permitted to contribute troops 
for the defense of Western Europe. 
However, the treaty which would bring 
German troops into a European army 
to serve under NATO is stalled. One 
of the chief obstacles is the reluctance 
of French leaders to give final ap- 
proval. Germany is an ancient foe of 
France, and the French fear that Ger- 
man troops might again invade France 
if Germany were allowed to rearm. 

At the Paris Conference, Secretary 
of State Dulles made plain that ap- 
proval of this treaty by the necessary 
countries would make it easier for 
them to get further defense aid from 
the United States. 

Another obstacle to the building of 
strong European defenses is the long- 
standing dispute between Italy and 
Yugoslavia over the city of Trieste. 
While Yugoslavia is not a NATO mem- 
ber, she is strongly anti-Russian, and 
many military men feel that she might 
be of valuable aid in defending the 
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CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


A TEST we can’t afford to fail 


vital Mediterranean area. Yet, so 
long as the old dispute over Trieste 
drags on, it will be hard to get Italy 
and Yugoslavia to cooperate. 

These are only a few of the many 
problems that NATO faces. Can she 
solve them? 

Of course, only the events of the next 
few years will answer that question 
conclusively. One man who has fol- 
lowed NATO’s progress closely an- 
swers the question in this way: 
“There are big obstacles ahead, and 
the road often looks discouraging. 
When you look back though, and see 
how far NATO has come in the past 
few years, it makes the obstacles ahead 
look smaller.” 

















GOLF is a fine sport that you can enjoy throughout your life 
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SPORTS CHATTER 

















OST of you are probably making 

plans for the summer. Some 
may have regular employment, others 
will go to camps, and many more will 
stay around home, helping with house- 
hold duties and perhaps holding part- 
time jobs. But no matter what your 
plans are, the chances are that you 
will be able to find some time for 
athletic recreation. 

That raises an important question: 
What sport or sports are you going 
to engage in? You may very likely 
not have thought much about this 
question. In fact, your answer may 
be: “Why, no particular sport. What- 
ever the rest of the gang wants to do.” 

This answer is often the approach 
to summer recreation. It is altogether 
haphazard, based merely on chance or 
on the whim of the moment. By fol- 
lowing such an approach, you may, 
to be sure, have a pleasant time, but 
you will probably not develop any 
sustained interest in a single sport, 
nor will you become very skilled at any 
one athletic pastime. 

Why not, then, concentrate on a 
single sport this summer and become 
as skilled a performer as you pos- 
sibly can? You will be pleasantly 
surprised to find out how much prog- 
ress you can make if you apply your- 
self. Moreover, you will find that as 
your skill increases, you will feel a 
genuine satisfaction in your accom- 
plishment. 

In choosing a sport, you are natu- 
rally going to consider the facilities 
available in your community, the ex- 
pense, and other matters. One factor 
which you should not overlook is the 
long-range benefits of the sport you 
decide to pursue. 

For example, baseball, basketball, 
and football are fine school sports and 
have many values. However, they are 
games that few people play after their 
high school or college days. They are 
games that require a sizable group 
and special equipment. 

Thus, even though your main inter- 
ests are in such team sports as these, 
it would seem advisable to consider 
also some of the sports which you can 
continue to enjoy for many years. 

One excellent pastime with long- 
range benefits is tennis. It is a 
vigorous game and a real test of abil- 
ity, and anyone who wants to devote 
himself to it can acquire a good degree 
of skill. The initial expense of ac- 


quiring a racquet and tennis balls is 
not exorbitant, and the game can be 
a source of pleasure and healthful 
exercise for years. You don’t have to 
get more than one other person to play 
tennis. 

Another fine summer pastime is 
swimming. There is ordinarily little 
expense involved, aud the sport can 
be énjoyed during one’s entire lifetime. 
You will feel a distinct sense of satis- 
faction, too, in learning to be a real 
swimmer rather than a “splasher.” 

A third sport which can afford you 
pleasure for many years is golf. An 
increasing number of young people 
have been taking up the sport, and have 
thus been laying the foundation for a 
lifetime of healthful recreation. While 
the game requires more of a financial 
outlay than tennis and swimming, the 
expense can be kept down to a reason- 
able level if one uses care in purchas- 
ing his equipment. 

Other summer pastimes with long- 
range possibilities include hiking, 
roller skating, bicycling, and badmin- 
ton. Any of these activities can be 
a source of pleasure for many years. 


| Readers Say— 





I disagree with reader Marvin Litman 
when he says that we should not free 
former Nazi military men from jail. 
These ex-Nazis have undoubtedly learned 
their lesson, and they should be given 
a chance to make a new start in life. 

CHARLES WEISER, 
Wyomissing, Pennsylvania 


* 


Why should former Nazis, who killed 
thousands of innocent people, be freed 
from jail? Must we free these murderers 
in order to win the friendship of Ger- 
many? I realize that we must forget 
wartime hatreds if we are to have world 
peace, but this doesn’t mean that we have 
to forgive former Nazis for the terrible 
crimes they once committed. 

LesLig KILLAM, 
Braintree, Massachusetts 


* 


I enjoyed your article on the nation’s 
labor activities. I do not belive that the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and 
the American Federation of Labor should 
combine forces. The two labor groups 
have too many different points of view 
to work in harmony with each other. 

BILLY RICHARDSON, 
Bayton, Texas 


. 


I disagree with reader Donna Baldwin 
when she criticizes President Eisenhower 
for removing some officials from the 

ublic payroll. Actually, the President 
is only trying to get rid of certain 
of his helpers who oppose his policies. 
MIKE Conway, 
South Gate, California 


* 


I was very much interested in your 
article on Russia’s peace drive. I agree 
with those people who think we should 
do all we can to bring about world peace, 
but we shouldn’t stop building up our 
defenses. Russia has too frequently 
shown herself untrustworthy in the past. 
Therefore, we must remain strong while 
we work and hope for peace. 

Rita O'BRIEN, 
Great Valley, New York 


* 


Some time age, one of my letters was 
published in the AMERICAN OssEeRvVER. I 
marveled at what happened next. I re- 
ceived letters, from persons who read 
vas paper, from various parts of the 
globe. 
One letter came from a woman in Ger- 
pag A another from a high school boy 
in Hawaii. A girl in North Dakota and 
I became pen pals after she had read 
my letter and commented on it. I was 
truly amazed at the many letters I re- 
ceived. Mary ANN Morgan, 

Lithia Springs, Georgia 




















Your Vocabulary 








In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is 
most nearly the same. Correct an- 
swers are to be found on page 5, 
column 4. 


1. The delegate was given plenary 
(pléni-ri) power. (a) full (b) addi- 
tional (c) legal (d) unexpected. 


2. The nation’s leader attempted to 
extirpate (ék’stér-pat) his enemies. 
(a) forgive (b) eliminate (c) repri- 
mand (d) discover. 


3. The bus took a circuitous (sér- 
kiii-tis) route. (a) direct (b) new 
(c) picturesque (d) roundabout. 


4. The ancient edifice (éd‘i-fis) was 
often visited by the tourists. (a) 
cave (b) structure (c) battleground 
(d) cemetery. 


5. A morose (mé-rés) person is: 
(a) witty (b) cheerful (c) brilliant 
(d) moody. 


6. Inexorable  (in-ék’sé-rah-bl) 
forces seemed to control the fate of 
the people. (a) relentless (b) un- 
expected (c) hidden (d) political. 


7. They found him to be a whimsi- 
cal (whim’zi-kil) fellow. (a) dignified 
and aloof (b) fascinating (c) dis- 
agreeable (d) erratic and fickle. 


Escape. From the Latin words ez, 
meaning “out of,” and cappa, meaning 
“cape.” The idea is that if someone is 
suddenly seized by his cape or coat, 
he may be able to escape by slipping 
out of the cape and running. 


Dunce. John Duns Scotus, who 
lived about 650 years ago, was a bril- 
liant philosopher. For a time, though, 
his ideas were attacked and ridiculed. 
His followers were called “Duns men.” 
The ridiculing of Scotus’ views even- 
tually stopped, but his middle name 
still became the source of our word 
dunee—meaning “‘dull-witted person.” 
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The Story of the Week 


Last School Issue 


In accordance with our schedule, 
subscriptions for this school year ex- 
pire with this issue of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER. The paper, however, is 
published during the summer months, 
and we invite our readers to sub- 
scribe to it. 

The summer subscription price, in 
clubs of five or more, is 3% cents 
per copy a week, or 40 cents for the 
summer. For less than five copies, 
each subscription is 50 cents, payable 
in advance. The summer period in- 
cludes the issues of June, July, and the 
first two weeks of August. 

Meanwhile, teachers who have not 
already placed their tentative class- 
room orders for next fall may wish to 
By ordering now, they will au- 
tomatically receive their copies of 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER at the be- 
ginning of the next school term, and 
they may then make any changes in 
their orders without cost. 

We wish all our readers an enjoy- 
able and constructive summer. 


do so. 


New Armed Forces Chiefs 


President Dwight Eisenhower has 
asked the following men to take over 
the nation’s top military posts: 

Admiral Arthur Radford. Now com- 
mander of the U. S. Pacific Fleet, 57- 
year-old Radford is scheduled to be- 
come Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff—the country’s highest mili- 
tary planning group which advises the 
President on defense matters. Ad- 
miral Radford, who graduated from 
the U. S. Naval Academy in 1916, has 
served in the Navy's sea as well as 
in its air arm. He is to take the place 
of General Omar Bradley next August. 

General Matthew Ridgway. He is 


Adm. Radford Gen. Ridgway 


Adm. Carney Gen. Twining 
slated to become the Army’s head and 
its representative on the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. Ridgway is now in command 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation forces—a job which his right- 
hand man, General Alfred Gruenther, 
is to take over soon. The 58-year-old 
Ridgway led the UN armies against 
the Reds in Korea before joining 
NATO last year. He is to replace 
General J. Lawton Collins as Army 
Chief of Staff next August. 

General Nathan Twining. General 
Twining is to take retiring General 
Hoyt Vandenberg’s place as Air Force 
Chief next July 1. The 55-year-old 


‘ 


on WN 


RULER FRANCISCO FRANCO of Spain, seemingly enjoying himself, escorts 


his granddaughter, Maria del Carmen, to a fair in Seville. 


Grandmother Franco, 


the generalissimo’s wife, looks as if she’s having a good time, too. 


Twining, once an infantryman, be- 
came a pilot a few years after grad- 
uating from West Point in 1919. He 
has been General Vandenberg’s top 
assistant since 1950. 

Admiral Robert Carney. Admiral 
Carney was asked to head the Navy 
and represent it on Joint Chiefs of 
Staff meetings. He now heads NATO’s 
land and sea forces in southern Eu- 
rope under General Ridgway. The 
future naval chief, who is 58 years 
old, will replace Admiral William 
Fechteler. 


A Good Year 


Business is good. The outlook for 
the rest of 1953, a number of govern- 
ment experts say, is even better than 
it was a year ago. 

In 1952, manufacturing firms had 
record sales. They sold some 250 bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of goods, according 
to a study recently made by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the Se- 
curities Exchange Commission. The 
two government agencies keep tabs 
on the country’s economic activities. 

Labor, too, had a good year in 1952. 
More workers had jobs at higher pay 
than ever before in our history, says 
the U. S. Department of Labor. The 
department lists the following average 
weekly earnings for certain types of 
workers in the past year: Metal and 
coal miners, $83.73; construction work- 
ers (carpenters, painters, and the 
like), $89.65; factory workers, $67.97; 
employees of food-producing and proc- 
essing industries, $64.71; textile work- 
ers, $54.94; and wholesale and retail 
store clerks, $69.71. 

Farmers were not as prosperous in 
1952 as were businessmen and indus- 
trial workers. The price of a number 
of farm products dropped during the 
past 12-month period. Nevertheless, 
because of increased output, the total 
farm income for 1952 was slightly 
higher than it was for the previous 
year. 


School for Survival 


In 1942, a downed U. S. bomber was 
found in a deserted area of Labrador. 
A written diary, found near the craft, 
contained these words: ‘“‘The weather 


is overcast. Each day we don’t know 
how we can last another day, but each 
time we manage to go on.... We are 
pretty weak. One of our crew died 
today.” 

With those words, the diary’s story 
ended. Rescuers didn’t find any sign 
of life when they reached the downed 
plane a few weeks after the crash. 

The Air Force is doing all it can 
to avert disasters such as the one that 
occurred in Labrador. That’s why 
airmen are now given special training 
in how to survive in the desert, in 
frozen wastelands, in jungles, or in 
other kinds of terrain on which their 
craft may be forced to land. 

This “school for survival” is run by 
the Air Force’s Strategic Air Com- 
mand, which helps direct our global 
air defense plans. In a rigorous train- 
ing course, airmen learn how to make 
sling shots, snowshoes, and dozens of 
other useful items that mean the 
difference between life and death in 
a tight spot. The airmen take trial 
tests. During these trials, they are 
on their own in providing for the food 
and shelter they need to survive. 

The special training schools are in 
mountainous areas of Colorado and 
Nevada. The Air Force hopes to ex- 
pand the program so that all airmen 


will have survival training before go- 
ing on overseas missions, 


in Panmunjom 


People everywhere hope the truce 
talks between United Nations and com- 
munist negotiators in Panmunjom, 
Korea, will take a turn for the better. 
As of last week, the outlook for peace 
in the Far Eastern land was not en- 
couraging. Both sides had rejected 
proposals and counter-proposals on a 
truce. The one big issue that con- 
tinued to block a peace settlement 
involved the exchange of war pri- 
soners. 

A short time ago, the Reds flatly 
rejected the UN’s latest plan on war 
captives. The Allies had suggested 
that (1) North Korean prisoners 
should be set free immediately if an 
armistice is signed; and (2) Red 
Chinese in our hands, who don’t want 
to return home, ought to be released 
60 days after a Korean peace is made. 
During that time, the Chinese captives 


would be in the hands of a commis- 


sion of neutral states. (Both sides 
agreed to accept Sweden, Switzerland, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and India as 
members of the special group.) 

The communist views on prisoners 
have been that (1) all captives, North 
Koreans and Chinese who do not want 
to go home should be turned over to 
the neutral commission; and (2) these 
prisoners should be given four months 
to think things over. Then, if they 
still don’t want to return to their 
former homes, their fate ought to be 
decided by a special meeting of com- 
munist and UN representatives. 


Attlee’s Criticism 


It may be some time before the 
British and American people feel as 
friendly toward each other as they did 
prior to the remark which Clement 
Attlee, Labor leader and former Prime 
Minister of England, made about the 
United States. As is well known by 
now, he said that there were certain 
people in our nation who apparently 
did not want to come to terms with 
Russia and bring an end to the world 
strife and tension. 

The basis for his comment was the 
lack of interest which our govern- 
ment has shown in holding a “big 
power” meeting with Russia. U. S. 


up 


A LITTLE HEAVY for a fishing net. This 35- by 40-foot net weighs 2400 pounds. 
It’s made of steel and is used for loading sugar cane into transport vessels. 
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PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, his Cabinet officers, and 
other officials who attend Cabinet sessions. 
clockwise around the table, are: Henry Cabot Lodge,,chief 
U. S. representative at the UN; Interior Secy. Douglas 
McKay; Treasury Secy. George Humphrey; V. P. Richard 
Nixon; Attorney Gen. Herbert Brownell; Commerce Secy. 
Sinclair Weeks; Welfare Secy. Oveta Culp Hobby; Presi- 


From the left, 


dential Asst. Sherman Adams; Budget Dir. Joseph Dodge; 


leaders feel that the Soviet officials 
must show, by actions, a sincere desire 
to work out peaceful settlements of 
world tensions before our country 
wastes any more time in conferring 
with them at big conferences. Be- 
sides, it is pointed out, the United 
Nations is the logical place to carry 
on such negotiations. 

Many British leaders, on the other 
hand, feel that every effort to bring 
the leaders of the great nations to- 
gether should be put forth. They also 
seem willing to compromise to a 
greater extent than we do in the 
Korean truce negotiations. 

While many American friends of 
Britain feel that Attlee’s remark was 
most unfortunate and unfair, and that 
it has caused serious damage to rela- 
tions between these two allies, other 
Americans contend that we should not 
make such an issue over this incident. 
There are times, it is said, when cer- 
tain of our leaders severely criticize 
the British, and we should recognize 
their right to express their views 
toward us freely. 


“Big Four” and Austria 


Top officials with well-filled brief 
cases are checking in at London hotels. 
They are getting ready for another 
“Big Four” meeting to discuss Aus- 
tria’s future. American, British, 
French, and Russian representatives 
are scheduled to sit down together 
next Wednesday in a new effort to 
write a peace treaty for Austria which 
would remove foreign troops from that 
nation’s soil. 

Western leaders hope the forthcom- 
ing parley will be more fruitful than 
past sessions at which the little Euro- 
pean land’s treaty was discussed. 
More than 260 meetings on the Aus- 
trian question have been held since 
the close of World War II. None of 
the get-togethers had any success be- 
cause Russia repeatedly blocked agree- 
ment on important treaty proposals. 

Now, Austria’s 7 million people are 
keeping their fingers crossed. They 
hope that the latest “Big Four” meet- 
ing will lead to a peace treaty for their 
land. Occupation troops from the West 
and from Russia have been in Austria 


for nearly 9 years, and the people are 
eager to regain their independence. 

The rest of the free world will 
also watch the London _ proceedings. 
They look upon the Austrian talks as 
an important test case on whether or 
not Russia means what she says about 
wanting peace 


Undersea Oil 


Earlier this month, Congress gave 
its final approval to a bill granting 
individual states. the right to develop 
their offshore oil deposits. As of this 
writing, only President Dwight Eisen- 
hower’s signature is needed to make 
the measure law. The Chief Execu- 
tive is almost certain to sign the bill 
because he supported state ownership 
of undersea oil deposits during last 
year’s Presidential campaign. 

The measure, as it now stands, gives 
individual states ownership of oil de- 
posits found within three miles of 
their shorelines. The three-mile limit, 
though, is not to be in effect against 
Texas and Florida—two states which 
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Acting Defense Mobilization Dir. Arthur Flemming; Labor 
Secy. Martin Durkin; Postmaster Gen. Arthur Summerfield; 
Secy. of State John Foster Dulles; Pres. Eisenhower; De- 
fense Secy. Charles E. Wilson; Agriculture Secy. Ezra Taft 
Benson; Mutual Security Dir. Harold Stassen. 
(left to right) are Philip Young, Civil Service Chmn., and 
Robert Cutler, Asst. to the President. 


Standing 


claim ownership of areas extending 
10% miles out to sea. Existing gov- 
ernment-owned offshore wells are to 
be handed over to the states. 

It may be some time, though, before 
the states involved can actually make 
arrangements with oil companies to go 
ahead with plans to drill for oil in 
coastal waters. :Arkansas, Rhode 
Island, and West Virginia, among a 
few other states, have indicated that 
they will ask the nation’s courts to 
challenge state ownership of the un- 
dersea wealth. 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE 








A state judge says the courts can’t do 
anything to you if you call some other 
fellow a bum and a faker, but don’t for- 
get the other fellow might. 


* 


“Nobody,” insists a visiting Swiss. ex- 
pert, “should yodel where there are no 
echoes.” He could drop the last five 
words and we’d still agree with him. 

















Sivic iN BOY'S LIFE 
How’d you ever land this 
job?” 


“I’m curious. 


_ Mrs. Jones: “Everyone in town is talk- 
ing about it. Some are taking her part 
and some his.” 

Mr. Jones: “And I suppose a few ec- 
centric individuals are minding their 
own business.” 

* 


The young detective on his first case 
arrived at the scene of the crime. 

“Good grief,” he said, “this is more 
serious than I thought. This window 
has been broken on both sides.” 


* 


A housewife in Victoria, B. C., has 
begun her ninth week of yawning. If 
her guests don’t take the hint, she could 
try hiding the towels. 

*. 

Teacher: “Can a woman ever be Presi- 
dent of the United States?” 

Johnny: “No, ma’am.” 

Teacher: “And why not?” 

Johnny: “Because they never get to be 
over 35.” 

* 


We read that a Westerner has per- 
fected the trick of sleeping while stand- 
ing erect. We don't think this is any- 
thing new. Umpires have had that one 
down pat for years. 





Study Guide 











President and Congress 


1. Why are many people surprised by 
the nature of President Eisenhower's 
relations with Congress? 

2. Briefly describe the answer that 
Eisenhower gave, in his April 16 speech, 
to Moscow’s recent “peace” gestures. 

3. How do Eisenhower’s requests for 
new defense funds differ from what 
former President Truman recommended? 
How are the plans for our Air Force be- 
ing changed? 

4. On what basis does President Eisen- 
hower say we shall give aid to friendly 
and allied nations? 

5. Describe the President’s recommen- 
dations on the subject of foreign trade. 

6. What is Eisenhower’s attitude about 
tax reduction, and why is he likely to 
have trouble with Congress on this point? 

7. Tell of some measures that have 
been taken—or are planned—in the drive 
to have federal influence reduced in re- 
lation to private business and the states. 


8. Briefly describe the controversy 
over Charles Bohlen’s appointment as 
U. S. ambassador to Russia. 


Discussion 


1. In general, do you approve of the 
way in which Eisenhower is trying to 
get along with Congress? Do you think 
he should take a stronger stand against 
lawmakers who disagree with him? 

2. Do you think it is wise for our 
nation to cut its defense spending? 


NATO Today 


1. What decision was recently made 
at a meeting of NATO representatives? 

2. Describe the organization of NATO. 

3. Why did the NATO powers decide 
to stretch out the defense build-up? 

4. What are some of NATO’s present 
military strengths and weaknesses? 

5. Why is there growing apathy to- 
ward NATO? 

6. What are the arguments pro and 
con over the issue of our defense spend- 


ing as compared to that of our NATO 
partners? 


_7. Why does West Germany pose a 
difficult problem for NATO? 


8. In what way is the dispute over 
Trieste an obstacle to the strengthening 
of European defenses? 


1. How do you think that NATO can 
best deal with the indifference and 
apathy that are threatening to hinder 
seriously the defense build-up? 

2. Do you or do you not think that 
the United States should continue to 
help the nations of Western Europe 
build up their defenses to the extent 
that it has assisted them in the past? 
Give your reasons. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Can you tell what positions these 
men will hold in the new military lead- 
ership being planned by Eisenhower: 
Admiral Arthur Radford; General Mat- 
thew Ridgway; General Nathan Twin- 
ing; Admiral Robert Carney? 

2. What is the Air Force’s “school for 
survival?” 

3. How are business conditions at the 
present time? 

4. Why is Austria again in the news? 

5. What state action is being taken in 
connection with the offshore oil contro- 
versy? 


Pronunciations 


Charles de Gaulle—sharl’ duh gil’ 

Mohammed Mossadegh—moo-ham’mud 
maw-sa-dék 

Mohammed Riza Pahlavi—m0o-ham’- 
mud ri-za’ pa’la-vé 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (a) full; 2. (b) eliminate; 3. (d) 
roundabout; 4. (b) structure; 5. (d) 
moody; 6. (a) relentless; 7. (d) erratic 
and fickle. 
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Eisenhower 


(Continued from page 1) 


is Korea. In last year’s election, 
Eisenhower won large numbers of 
votes from people who were confident 
that he would “do something” about 
the long and discouraging Korean war. 
Republicans promised a general revi- 
sion of our Far Eastern policies. 

After the new President took office, 
one of his first important steps was 
to announce that our Navy would no 
longer prevent Chiang Kai-shek’s 
forces—based on Formosa—from 
raiding the mainland of communist 
China. The Truman administration 
had put a naval screen around the 
island of Formosa in an effort to keep 
the Korean war from spreading to that 
area, Eisenhower felt that we should 
allow Chiang to attack the Chinese 
communists when he felt capable of 
doing so. Thus far, Chiang has not 
followed up the Eisenhower announce- 
ment with any major raids against the 
mainland. 

When Eisenhower entered the White 
House, there were rumors that he 
would soon make spectacular moves to 
end the Korean stalemate. Later it 
appeared that he had no such meas- 
ures in mind for the immediate future. 
He decided, though, to work hard at 
training and equipping South Korean 
troops, so that they can take over more 
and more of the task of defending 
their own country. Whether faster 
progress in this respect is being made 
now than was made by the Truman ad- 
ministration we do not know, but there 
does not appear to have been any im- 
portant change in the national make- 
up of front-line forces in Korea dur- 
ing the last four months. 

The main development in Korea this 
year has been the exchange of sick 
and wounded prisoners and the re- 
opening of truce talks. These events 
have resulted from the Soviet “peace 
drive,” which began shortly after the 
death of Joseph Stalin. 

The real purpose of this “peace 
drive” is not yet clear. Some Repub- 
licans contend that President Eisen- 
hower’s plans and policies are respon- 
sible for it. His actions, they insist, 
are already forcing the Russians to 
adopt a more reasonable attitude. The 
Chief Executive’s opponents say he 
hasn’t yet done anything to give Mos- 
cow much of a scare. 

The Soviet countries have, for one 
reason or another, made various peace- 
ful gestures lately. Besides consent- 
ing to a limited exchange of prisoners 
in Korea, they have hinted at the pos- 
sibility of settling several other dif- 
ficulties. Most non-communist ob- 
servers fear that these gestures are 
merely intended to throw America 
and her allies off guard. In a speech 
delivered on April 16, President Eisen- 
hower challenged the Soviet govern- 
ment to demonstrate its peaceful in- 
tentions through “clear and specific 
acts.” 

If Russia wanted to, Eisenhower in- 
dicated, she could stop the communist 
aggression in Korea, and the commu- 
nist-led rebellions in Indochina and 
Malaya. She could agree to a final 
peace settlement for Austria, and to 
the establishment of ‘“‘a free and united 
Germany.” She could help work out 
an international plan for disarmament 
and for atomic energy control. 

If Russia shows a genuine desire for 
peace and thus enables us to reduce our 
arms burden, said Eisenhower, then 


we shall be able to devote an increased 
portion of our resources to “a new kind 
of war ... upon the brute forces of 
poverty and need.” 

But the Russians have not yet given 
real proof of their peaceful intentions. 


Until they do, Eisenhower declared, 
we and our allies must “at any cost, 
remain armed, strong, and ready for 
any risk of war.” 


The President’s April 16 speech met 
with overwhelming approval among 
the American people—Republicans and 
Democrats alike. There are, however, 
many critics who say that his actions 
do not match his words. These critics 
regard as highly dangerous the reduc- 
tions that our new administration 











cratic Senator Richard Russell of 
Georgia, speaking especially of the 
proposed cut in Air Force appropria- 
tions, says it “might be the last mis- 
take we would ever make.” 

On the other hand, there are nu- 
merous observers who contend that 
Eisenhower simply is_ eliminating 
wasteful or unnecessary parts of our 
defense and foreign aid enterprises. 
Some people even think he isn’t cutting 
deeply enough. 

Dealings with allies. The matter 
of U. S. relations with other anti- 
Soviet countries poses a big problem in 
itself. Under the Truman adminis- 
tration we gave billions of dollars’ 
worth of aid to our friends and allies 
in Europe and elsewhere. The main 
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THE NEW CREED. Most Republicans say this is the best policy for the nation. 
Most Democrats feel that the Republicans are weakening the federal govern- 
ment for the benefit of private business interests and of a relatively few states. 


plans to make in defense spending and 
in foreign military aid. 

For the year that begins next July 
1, Eisenhower wants Congress to pro- 
vide new defense funds totaling about 
5 billion dollars less than former Pres- 
ident Truman suggested just before he 
left office. Under the Truman plans, 
this nation was to build a 143-group 
Air Force (each group containing 
from 30 to 75 planes, depending on 
the kind of job the unit is to perform). 
It is reported that the Eisenhower 
administration now intends to have 
only about 120 groups. 

Eisenhower also proposes a cut of 
nearly 2 billion dollars in former Pres- 
ident Truman’s requests for military 
and other aid to friendly foreign coun- 
tries, and a 4-billion-dollar reduction 
in the new appropriations that Tru- 
man urged for atomic weapons 
development. 

Many Americans think we shall be 
taking a terrible risk if we trim our 
defense program or our foreign mili- 
tary aid program at this time. Demo- 


purpose has been to help these coun- 
tries develop military and economic 
strength so that they can better resist 
communism. Eisenhower intends to 
continue a sizable foreign aid pro- 
gram, though he does not plan to spend 
as much on it next year as Mr. Tru- 
man said we should. 

The new President and his Secre- 
tary of State, John Foster Dulles, talk 
a little more sharply to our allies than 
did officials of the Truman adminis- 
tration. Eisenhower and Dulles have 
both indicated that we shall not give 
much military aid to countries that 
drag their feet in the anti-Soviet de- 
fense effort. The President says, “We 
shall give help to other nations in the 
measure that they strive earnestly to 
do their full share of the common 
task.” 

Meanwhile, there is another issue 
that probably interests foreign nations 
fully as much as does the question of 
what we shall do about economic and 
military aid. Our friends abroad 
point out that we buy far less goods 


from them than they buy from us. 
As a result, they don’t get a chance to 
earn as many American dollars as they 
need. These countries say that if we 
bought more of their products we 
wouldn’t need to hand them so much 
money in the form of gifts and loans. 

They want us to lower our tariffs 
and other trade barriers, so that more 
foreign goods can enter our ports. 
President Eisenhower understands 
their point of view, but he doesn’t 
want to take hasty action. He pro- 
poses the establishment of a commis- 
sion that would make a thorough study 
of our foreign trade question. 

Our present foreign trade law—one 
which lets the President make low- 
tariff agreements with other nations— 
expires next month. Eisenhower 
wants Congress to extend it for an- 
other year, pending completion of the 
study that he has proposed. But he 
may not get what he wants. Many 
congressmen favor the establishment 
of “protective” tariffs and other trade 
barriers in order to keep foreign pro- 
ducers from competing very much 
with various U. S. industries. 

Spending and taxes. President 
Eisenhower says there is “no true di- 
vision . . . of the nation’s problems 
into foreign and domestic ones.” All 
are tied up together. Ike’s govern- 
ment finance problems are a perfect il- 
lustration of this fact. 

As we have already noted, he pro- 
poses a cut in spending on defense and 
foreign aid. Even so, these two items 
still are extremely expensive. Eisen- 
hower has asked Congress to furnish 
a total of about 65 billion dollars in 
new funds for the year beginning next 
July, and most of this sum will go— 
in one way or another—for military 
purposes. 

So long as unsettled world condi- 
tions cause our federal government to 
use so much money, Eisenhower will 
have a hard time making good on the 
Republicans’ campaign promise of tax 
reduction. Under present law, some 
taxes on business firms are to expire 
at the end of next month and U. S. 
income taxes will drop slightly on Jan- 
uary 1, 1954. But, as we go to press, 
President Eisenhower has not called 
for any additional tax cuts. Even 
now, administration officials point out, 
the federal government must count 
on borrowing money in order to make 
ends meet. 

Large numbers of congressmen, 
however, insist on a big tax reduc- 
tion, and their demands may be hard 
for the President to resist. In gen- 
eral, such lawmakers favor slashing 
defense and foreign aid outlays even 
further than Eisenhower has proposed. 
Others believe it is dangerous to cut 
taxes at all if our defense program is 
weakened as a result. 

Change of policy. A new attitude 
is being adopted, under the Eisen- 
hower administration, concerning the 
federal government’s relationship with 
the states and with private business. 
Republican leaders want Uncle Sam to 
take less part in business affairs than 
he took during the Roosevelt and Tru- 
man administrations. 

There is talk of enlarging private 
industry’s role in atomic energy de- 
velopment. It is likely that a number 
of federally owned synthetic rubber 
factories will soon be sold to private 
companies. Some highly important 
weapons-research projects may be 
taken from the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards and given to private corporations. 
Secretary of the Interior Douglas Mc- 
Kay recently decided to let a private 
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company go ahead with hydroelectric 
power development along Hells Can- 
yon in the Pacific Northwest—in an 
area where a big government project 
had been under consideration. 

As these lines are written, Congress 
is putting the finishing touches on 
legislation designed to let the states— 
rather than the federal government— 
have charge of undersea oil deposits 
near our coasts. Prior to his election, 
President Eisenhower said he would 
sign such a law if Congress passed it. 

There is a great controversy as to 
whether these moves are in the right 
direction. Many people contend that 
the Eisenhower administration is 
yielding at every turn to the demands 
of big business and of various local- 
state interests, and that it disregards 
the welfare of the nation as a whole. 

The Republican-controlled Congress 
and the Eisenhower administration 
are being accused of launching a gi- 
gantic “give-away” program. ‘Much 
of the nation’s offshore oil has now 
gone to the states,” say the critics. 
“What will be next? Will the federal 
government give up its vast public 
lands in the West, its valuable for- 
ests, and perhaps even the national 


parks?” 
Defenders of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration say that Presidents 


Roosevelt and Truman made our fed- 
eral government too big and too power- 
ful—let it meddle too much in what 
should have been left to private busi- 
ness or to the states. Eisenhower and 
his friends, it is argued, want to 
remedy this situation. 

As for the undersea oil deposits, 
Eisenhower supporters say that the 
coastal states have always had a strong 
claim to the ownership of this offshore 
wealth, and that this claim now is 
simply being confirmed. It is con- 
tended that the new administration 
will try to follow wise and sensible 
policies in protecting our nation’s re- 
sources, and will not disregard the in- 
terests of the general public. 

Who backs Eisenhower? The Presi- 
dent hasn’t been able to get the full 
support of all Republican congress- 
men. Democrats, meanwhile, aren’t 
completely in opposition to him. 

A bitter argument broke out in the 
Senate when Eisenhower nominated 
Charles Bohlen as U. S. ambassador to 
Russia. Some Republicans, led by 
Senator Joseph McCarthy of Wiscon- 
sin, argued that Bohlen had been too 
closely connected with the Roosevelt 
and Truman administrations. The 
nomination was finally approved. More 
Democrats than Republicans voted for 
Bohlen; more Republicans than Demo- 
crats voted against him. 

Eisenhower’s plan to establish a 
tenth Cabinet agency—the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare—met comparatively little opposi- 
tion in either party. This plan took 
effect last month. 

In the offshore oil controversy, the 
political parties were mixed. Accord- 
ing to a recent Senate vote, however, 
most Republicans sided with Eisen- 
hower in favor of letting the states 
have the oil. Democrats voted 25 to 
21 against him. 

Despite political differences, Eisen- 
hower is making a vigorous effort to 
establish friendly personal relations 
with all members of Congress. Dur- 
ing the last four months, nearly every 
congressman has had lunch at the 
White House. The only ones that Ike 
has not entertained are those who had 
to turn down the Presidential invita- 
tion because of some emergency. 





Careers for Tomorrow 
In the Field of Dentistry 


N interest in science, a good mind, 
the ability to use one’s hands in 
making intricate and precise opera- 
tions, and the ability to get along well 
with people—these are the aptitudes 
needed for a career in dentistry. 

A career in this field requires a 
fairly long period of preparation. 
Once this training has been acquired, 
though, a qualified dentist can look for- 
ward to entering a field that is not 
overcrowded and to financial rewards 
that are better than average. While 
most dentists are men, women also 
find opportunities in the work. 

Pre-dental students must go to a 
liberal arts college for at least two 
years, or they may take the full four- 
year course that leads to the A.B. 
degree. Consequently, in high school 
they should take college preparatory 
work. In college, they should study 
English, chemistry, and biology. 


Dental Schools 


The dentist’s technical study is 
taken at one of the 41 approved dental 
schools in this country. The work 
covers four years and includes the 
study of such subjects as oral anatomy, 
physiology, biochemistry, dental mate- 
rials, and oral surgery and anesthesia. 
Approximately one fourth of. a dental 
student’s time is spent in the class- 
room. The rest is spent in laboratory 
and clinic. Through the clinical work, 
a student gets practical experience. 

If you are interested in becoming a 
dentist, you should decide soon upon 


the college and dental school you want 
to attend. Then get catalogues from 
both institutions to see exactly what 
courses you should take—first, to be 
sure that you take the right college- 
entrance subjects in high school; and, 
second, to be sure that you take the 
right pre-dental courses in college. 

After receiving a degree in den- 
tistry, a person must take a special 
examination to qualify for practice in 
the state where he plans to work. This 
exam is a test of one’s technical knowl- 
edge and of general fitness for profes- 
sional practice. It is given by a state 
board, usually called the Board of 
Dental Examiners. 


Private Practice 


Opportunities for dentists in pri- 
vate practice are exceptionally good, 
and various government agencies—es- 
pecially the Veterans’ Administration 
and the armed forces—employ large 
numbers of dentists. In private prac- 
tice, a dentist is his own boss and 
eventually his earnings may be quite 
high. In working for a governmental 
body, a dentist will not have the ex- 
pense of equipping an office, he has an 
assured income, and his starting sal- 
ary may be higher than the amount he 
could earn in beginning a practice. 
However, in government the top earn- 
ings may not be as high as the private 
practitioner’s and a person often may 
not be able to choose the locality in 
which he is to work. 

In government or on his own, a den- 
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“Brother, I don’t envy you!” 


tist may be a general practitioner or 
he may be a specialist. As a general 
practitioner he fits crowns, plates, and 
bridges in addition to filling cavities, 
extracting teeth, and performing sim- 
ilar duties. A specialist confines him- 
self to one phase of dental work— 
performing operations on the mouth, 
for instance. 

In the armed forces, a young dentist 
starts at $458 a month, including liv- 
ing allowances. In private practice, a 
beginner—whether a man or woman— 
must spend $4,000 or $5,000 in equip- 
ping an office and earnings may be 
low at first. After a few years, a 
dentist in private practice may earn 
from $7,000 to $10,000 a year—more 
as a specialist in a city and probably 
less’ as a practitioner in a small 
community. 

Further information, including a 
list of approved dental schools, can 
be obtained from the Council on Den- 
tal Education, American Dental Asso- 
ciation, 222 East Superior Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Growth of Union 


ONGRESS is expected this year 

to make Hawaii the 49th state 
of the Union. If the nation’s law- 
makers do act, we shall have the first 
new state in 41 years. Arizona, as 
No. 48, was admitted to statehood 
on February 14, 1912. 

There are no hard and fast rules 
for admitting new states to the 
Union. When the colonies banded 
together, after the victorious revo- 
lution against England, they made 
few specific regulations for new 
states. Congress has made_ the 
rules in admitting each of the 35 
states which, with the original 13, 
make up the 48 we now have. 

The first 13 states were New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mas- 
sachusetts, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia. 

After the Revolution, — settlers 
trekked steadily westward to expand 
our country. Gradually, by purchase, 
by negotiation, and by conflict, we 
acquired more and more land. It was 
obtained primarily from France, from 
Spain, from Mexico, and from Great 
Britain. As fast as the Jand was suf- 
ficiently settled, it was divided into 
parts which were made into states by 
acts of Congress. 

The 14th, 15th, and 16th states were 
admitted to the Union before 1800. 
They were Vermont, in 1791; Ken- 
tucky, in 1792; and Tennessee, in 1796. 

By the end of 1850 there were 15 
more states: Ohio, Louisiana, Indiana, 
Mississippi, Illinois, Alabama, Maine, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Michigan, Flor- 


‘ 


ida, Texas, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Cali- 
fornia. California was’added as the 
81st state on September 9, 1850. 

Ohio statehood dates from 1803, but 
it was discovered recently that—due 
to an  oversight—Congress never 
passed the measure admitting Ohio to 
the Union. Congress, by legislation, 
is now correcting this oversight. 

Before 1900, we were 45 states 
strong with the addition of Minne- 
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HOW the United States grew 


sota, Oregon, Kansas, West Virginia, 
Nevada, Nebraska, Colorado, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
Washington, Idaho, Wyoming, and 
Utah. Utah became No. 45 on Jan- 
uary 4, 1896. 

We completed the 48 states early in 
the 1900’s, with Oklahoma entering 
the Union as No. 46 on November 16, 
1907, New Mexico as No. 47 on Janu- 
ary 6, 1912—and—as noted above— 
Arizona, as No. 48, on February 14, 
1912. 

The names of our states are, in 


many cases, of interesting origin. 
Some are named after European mon- 
archs. For example, Georgia, as a 
British Colony, was named after King 
George II of England. Louisiana was 
named after King Louis XIV of 
France. 

A number of states trace their 
names back to _ various’ Indian 
tongues. Among these are Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, Connecticut, Idaho, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
and South Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming. 

Some of the states are named after 
Indian tribes—North and South Da- 
kota after the Dakota Indians, for ex- 
ample. Nebraska is taken from an In- 
dian word meaning “flat water.” Mis- 
sissippi is derived from an Indian 
word meaning “great water.” Mis- 
souri, it is believed, meant “muddy 
water” in an ancient Indian tongue. 
Ohio means “great river,” Michigan 
is “great lake,” Texas means “friends,” 
and Oklahoma means “red people.” 

California, Colorado, Florida, and 
Nevada are derived from Spanish. 
Maine and Vermont come from French 
words. 





Soon the people of several mountain 
villages in Greece can throw away 
their oil lamps. Their towns are get- 
ting electric lights. The government 


has almost finished the first of four 
large plants which will turn out elec- 
tricity. The plants were started with 
funds from the United States and Italy. 





